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BIOGRAPHY  OF  J.  P.  MOLIN. 


Johan  Peter  Molin,  a celebrated  Swedish  Sculptor, 
was  born  in  Gottenburg,  March  17th,  1814.  When  only 
three  and  a half  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school.  At  four 
he  could  read  intelligibly,  and  at  the  age  of  five  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin.  His  early  studies  were,  how- 
ever, soon  interrupted,  and  he  passed  two  years  with  a cleri- 
cal relative,  who  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  young  lad  a 
deep  interest  in  the  beauty  and  mysteries  of  nature,  and  in 
the  ancient  legends  and  traditions  of  his  country,  all  of  which 
had  an  important  influence  upon  his  later  development,  and 
the  effect  of  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  peculiar  style  of 
art  by  which  his  works  were  characterized. 

From  his  eighth  to  his  twelfth  year  he  remained  at  home, 
and  not  showing  at  that  time  any  taste  for  study,  he  was 
placed  in  a store,  and  also  learned  simultaneously  his  father’s 
trade  — that  of  a baker. 

While  occupied  with  this  simple  work  his  ambition  had 
a higher  aim,  and  in  1834  we  find  him  studying  in  the  an- 
tiquity school  of  the  Academy  of  Art , in  Stockholm,  but  only 
for  half  a year,  as  his  unappreciative  father  demanded  his 
services,  and  the  dutiful  son  returned  home,  though  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  store  and  the 
bakery. 

Although  devoted  to  art,  he  followed  these  prosaic  occu- 
pations with  the  greater  zeal  that  he  might  secure  the  means 
for  a future  education ; and  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in 
developing  his  artistic  talents. 

Long  uncertain  as  to  the  particular  branch  of  art  for 
which  he  was  best  qualified,  an  incident  finally  revealed  to 
him  his  special  calling  when  in  1843  a bust  of  the  King  was 
required  fora  festival  in  Gottenburg.  From  the  image  on  a 
penny  Molin  executed  the  bust  which  found  universal  favor, 
and  inquiries  were  made  for  its  author.  He  gained  the  sym- 
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pathy  and  encouragement  of  several  prominent  men,  which 
caused  him  to  abandon  his  mercantile  pursuits  and  go 
abroad,  to  devote  himself  henceforth  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  art.  He  spent  two  years  in  Copenhagen,  and  one  month 
in  Paris,  and  went  from  there  to  Rome. 

His  first  work  here  was  a Cupid  in  marble,  and  his  second 
a Shepherd  Bov.  The  Cupid  was  sent  to  Sweden  in  1847, 
purchased  by  the  Crown  Prince,  and  exhibited  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Art,  1848.  The  Shepherd  Bov  was  exhibited  in 
Rome,  1847,  and  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  London  in  1851. 

In  1847  he  visited  Sweden  for  health  and  recreation. 
Returning  to  Rome  in  1848,  and  resuming  his  work  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  he  completed  a number  of  works  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  among  which  was  a large 
marble  statue  of  King  Oscar  I of  Sweden,  which  was  erected 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Gottenburg,  December  1st, 
1855. 

After  eight  years  of  work  and  study  in  Rome,  he  was  in 
1855  called  home  to  his  native  land,  where  he  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Design  in  the  Academy  of  Art,  Stockholm,  and 
member  of  that  Academy,  with  title  of  “ Royal  Court  and 
Statue  Sculpt  or." 

During  five  years  after  his  return  home  he  produced  a 
number  of  statues,  monuments,  etc.,  but  no  larger  works. 

In  1859  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  he  made  his  famous 
group  called  “ Balte-Spannarne  ” — the  belt-bucklers.  This 
was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1859,  in  Stockholm  in  i860,  and 
afterwards  cast  in  bronze  and  exhibited  in  Berlin,  where  it 
secured  for  its  author  the  Prussian  “ Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
Art.”  At  the  World’s  Fair  in  London  in  1862,  it  was  also 
received  with  distinguished  favor. 

In  Waring’s  grand  illustrated  work  upon  the  exhibition 
appears  a sketch  of  Molin’s  life  and  works,  with  this  pre-  * 
diction  : 

“ We  have  no  doubt  that  Professor  Molin , who  is  still  in  the 
prune  of  life , will  leave  behind  him  a name  as  one  op  the  great- 
est Sculptors  of  modern  Europe .” 
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Molin  had  through  this  work  acquired  an  honored  name 
as  an  artist,  abroad  as  well  as  in  his  native  land.  He  receiv- 
ed in  April,  1866,  by  a large  majority  over  other  distinguish- 
ed competitors,  a commission  to  execute  a statue  of  King 
Charles  XII,  which  was  erected  on  Charles  XIII’s  Square 
in  Stockholm,  and  unveiled  November  30th,  1868,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Great  Monarch. 

Simultaneously  with  the  victory  just  referred  to,  he  re- 
ceived an  order  for  a fountain  to  form  the  centre  part  in  the 
temporary  structure  erected  on  Charles  XIII’s  Square,  for 
the  Great  Scandinavian  Industrial  Exhibition,  in  1866,  in 
Stockholm;  and  through  an  extraordinary  ability  he  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  the  work  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  June  15th.  A further  account  of  this  foun- 
tain will  be  given  below. 

Molin  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  from  i860 
until  his  death,  with  his  three  principal  monumental  compo- 
sitions; Balte-Spannarne,  The  Fountain,  and  the  Statue  of 
Charles  XII.  Among  other  works  made  during  this  period 
may  be  mentioned : Portrait-busts  of  King  Charles  XV 

and  Queen  Lovisa,  in  marble,  1864;  of  King  Oscar  II  and 
Queen  Sophia,  in  1865;  of  King  Oscar  I,  in  marble,  1867, 
and  several  others. 

In  1870  he  made  a model  for  a table  ornament,  of  silver, 
four  and  one-half  feet  high,  which  was  presented  by  the  na- 
tion as  a wedding  gift  to  the  Swedish  Princess  Louise,  at  her 
marriage  to  the  Crown  Prince  Fredric  of  Denmark. 

After  this  year  his  works  were  few  and  of  minor  promi- 
nence. His  last  work  was  a bust  in  gypsum  of  the  ex- 
Queen  Josephina  of  Sweden,  as  a young  Princess.  This 
was  never  finished  in  marble.  Several  other  projected  works 
remained  unexecuted. 

Molin’s  health  had  been  seriously  and  prematurely  im- 
paired through  over-exertion,  both  mental  and  physical,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  severely  from  a 
wasting  disease,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1873,  at  a summer  residence  called  Ekudden,  near  Fort 
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Waxholm,  at  the  approach  to  Stockholm  harbor.  He  is 
buried  in  The  New  Cemetery  at  Stockholm. 

Molin  was  honored  during  his  life-time  with  the  decora- 
tions of  several  Swedish  and  foreign  orders.  Among  them 
was  the  Prussian  order  “Pour  la  Merite,”  received  in  1870. 
This  was  a rare  distinction,  since  the  number  of  its  posses- 
sors was  strictly  limited  to  thirty  scientific  men  and  artists 
of  foreign  birth,  and  Molin  was  the  first  and  only  Swede  who 
has  ever  received  the  same. 

Molin  was  married  in  1854  to  Emma  Amalia  Erhardina 
Broberg,  a lady  of  Stockholm,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  who  are  now  living. 

THE  FOUNTAIN. 

This,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Molin’s  works,  created 
a great  sensation  by  reason  of  its  romantic  design  and  mas- 
terly execution,  and  it  received  the  universal  favor  of  the 
numerous  delighted  visitors  at  the  exhibition,  where  it  was 
first  beheld  by  the  public. 

The  idea  was  taken  from  the  old  Sagas  of  the  North,  and 
represents  Necken,  the  musical  fairy  of  the  stream  (see  card 
No.  4),  enchanting  with  the  tunes  from  his  harp,  Aegir,  the 
God  of  the  Sea  (card  1),  his  spouse  Ran,  the  Deceitful  (card 
6),  with  her  face  covered  by  “the  veil  of  falsehood,”  and 
their  nine  beautiful  daughters,  viz. : Bylgia , the  Billowing, 

Blodugliadda , the  Purple-Haired,  and  Boar  a,  the  Crushing 
(card  2),  Dicva , the  Diving,  Himmingloefa , the  Heavenly- 
Bright,  and  Unn , the  Flood-creating  (card  3),  Haefring , the 
Swelling  (card  5),  Bonn,  the  Wave-creating,  and  Kolga , the 
Tempest-creating  (card  6). 

Necken  was  represented  in  the  old  Sagas  as  a beautiful 
youth,  with  golden  curls  falling  down  over  his  shoulders, 
and  with  a golden  harp  in  his  hand,  or  which  he  played 
while  rocking  on  the  rolling  waves  and  singing  his  melan- 
choly but  enchanting  songs,  by  which  he  transfixed  the 
hearts  of  his  listeners. 

The  interpretations  given  above  of  the  names  of  the 
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daughters  of  Aegir,  indicate  their  respective  functions  or 
characteristics  in  the  watery  dominion. 

Simple  as  the  Saga,  so  is  this  composition,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  attractive.  No  inappropriate  ornaments 
destroy  its  simplicity.  No  fantastic  figures  pour  forth  the 
water  from  their  mouths.  As  the  water  glides  from  the  edge 
of  a water-fall,  so  does  it  here  flow  over  the  edge  of  the  gi- 
gantic sea  shell,  which  forms  the  main  stem  of  the  fountain, 
and  which  widening  above,  spreads  like  a fairy  canopy  over 
the  basin  below.  The  water  falls  outside  of  the  charming 
figure  groups,  which  are  thus  placed  in  their  true  element, 
being  seen  by  the  spectators  through  the  falling  water. 

The  poetical  idea  in  this  composition  was  suggested  to 
the  artist’s  mind  by  local  circumstances.  The  spot  whereon 
it  was  erected  had  in  bygone  days  been  the  shore  of  a little 
stream  called  NecTtestrom  (Necken’s  stream).  The  stream  was 
filled  up  long  ago,  but  the  legends  and  songs  about  Necken 
live  yet  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

This  fountain  made  Molin  more  illustrious  than  any  pre- 
vious native  artist,  and  a universal  desire  was  expressed  to 
have  it  cast  in  bronze  and  erected  on  the  same  spot  which  it 
had  occupied  in  the  temporary  building.  This  plan  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  the  fountain  was  cast  in  N urn  berg,  and 
erected  in  the  place  mentioned  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and 
unveiled  September  25th,  two  months  after  the  death  of  the 
artist. 

The  Fountain  is  here  represented  by  seven  photographs, 
one  of  which  shows  it  as  a whole,  while  the  other  six  give 
views  respectively  of  each  of  the  groups  upon  its  six  sides. 

BALTE-SPANNARNE. 

(the  belt-bucklers.) 

This  group,  modeled  in  Paris  in  1862,  as  previously  sta- 
ted, was  among  artists  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  Mo- 
lin’s  works. 

The  subject  here  treated  was  taken  from  Swedish  history. 

In  early  days  it  was  customary  at  large  public  gatherings 
for  the  men  to  engage  in  various  contests  of  strength  and 
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skill,  one  with  another.  Wrestling,  fencing,  etc.,  were  most 
commonly  practised,  and  when  bad  blood  became  aroused, 
these  contests  olten  had  a fatal  ending. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Sweden  was  especially  noted 
for  the  violence  b v which  these  tests  were  characterized,  and 
it  was  there  that  “ Balte-Spanningen  ” (the  Belt-Buckling),  a 
peculiar  form  of  single  combat,  originated. 

When,  says  the  history,  a controversy  had  arisen  be- 
tween two  men,  one  of  them  would  challenge  the  other  by 
proposing  that  they  should  buckle  their  belts.  This  meant 
that  they  should  so  buckle  their  two  belts  together  as  to 
form  one,  which  was  then  fastened  around  the  waists  of  both 
to  hold  them  together.  The  next  question  of  the  challenger 
was : “ Hozv  far  canst  thou  stand  the  cold  steel ? ” in  reply  to 

which  his  adversary  would  mark  on  the  blade  of  the  knife, 
used  in  the  fight,  how  far  he  would  allow  it  to  be  inserted 
into  his  body.  This  limit  was  sometimes  fixed  by  wires,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  terms  agreed  upon.  Each  party 
then  had  a right  to  hold  with  his  left  hand  the  right  wrist  of 
his  opponent,  and  the  fierce  struggle  for  mastery  commenced. 
This  wild  usage  was  quite  common  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  some  cases  have  been  heard  of 
much  later.  Molin’s  group  represents  one  of  these  fights  for 
life  at  a very  critical  moment,  as  is  excellently  revealed  by 
the  strained  muscles  and  countenances  of  the  combatants. 
Four  tableaux  in  relief  on  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  serve 
further  to  illustrate  the  story  of  the  fight.  The  first  shows 
a young  woman  filling  the  drinking-horns  of  two  men.  On 
the  second  side  (the  one  visible  on  the  photograph)  one  of 
the  men  is  putting  his  arm  around  the  woman’s  waist,  while 
the  other  in  a threatening  attitude  leaves  the  table.  On  the 
third  side  the  men  are  ready  to  enter  into  the  contest,  while 
the  woman  is  attempting  to  intercede.  The  fourth  side  tells 
the  sad  ending  by  showing  the  same  woman  with  bent  head 
and  clasped  hands  kneeling  before  a tombstone. 

One  of  the  castings  of  this  statue  made  in  bronze  is 
erected  in  a beautiful  place  near  the  National  Museum  in 
Stockholm. 
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